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ARE YOU READY FOR HAYING? 


The thrifty farmer will generaliy keep in advance 
of his work, and by his foresight anticipate many of 
his wants and thereby escape many inconveniences 
and disappointments. The introduction of improved 
agricultural implements will enable those who farm 
extensively, so to control their harvest that it may be 
secured at the proper time, and in the best order; and 
without these, in districts where an abundance of |a- 
borers can be obtained, the same result can be se- 
cured. 

The high price which labor now commands, in con- 
sequence of the unprecedented demand for the con- 
struction of Railroads, &c., will lead prudent farmers 
to adopt the safest way for securing theircrops. Thus 
one mowing machine, which will cost from $100 to 
$120, will cut, say fifteen acres of grass in a day, 
equal to the work of eight men with sythes, and this 
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dried off, and put in the barn, the leaves and stalks 
are fresh and tender, and make most excellent hay. 

Besides the usual popular implements for the con- 
venience of hay-makers, many useful contrivances 
may be resorted to, by which labor will be materially 
aided. Every farmer knows how trying it is to swelter 
in a close barn of a hot day, while pitching off a load 
of hay over the “great beam.” The following simple 
contrivance which we have seen in successful opera- 
tion will enable two men (and a boy for the horse) to 
pitch off a ton of hay, to be carried up 15 or 20 feet, 
in ten minutes: the whole cost of fork, block and 
ropes will not exceed $7. 








The fork may be thus described: Head,(a) of good 
oak, 28 inches long, and 24 thick. Handle, same ma- 
terial, 54 feet long, and secured to the head by iron 
straps. Prongs, (c) of steel, 20 inches long, § inch 





simply with the work of three or four horses—for the 
time of the driver is more than compensated by the 
self-spreading of the hay. Then one hand with a good 
horse-rake, will draw together the hay from a large 
breadth of meadow, ready for the cart. 

' It is hardly necessary for us to say how much the| 
| value of the hay depends upon its being well made.| 
| If farmers wish to preserve the health of their stock | 
they cannot be doing them a better service than se-| 
| curing for their winter food, a store of good, clean, | 
| bright hay. No rain or dew should be allowed to fall| 
upon grass after it is once cut, and while it is spread 
abroad upon the ground. We have seen farmers cut- 
ting grass for several days in succession, during a 
rainy or “catching” time, and leaving the swaths to 
| bleach and soak, until the weather would admit of 
| gathering itin. Hay treated in this way is about as 

nutritious as pea-brush, and is a pretty sure promoter 
| of heaves, scours, leanness, and “ bad luck” generally. 
| The time for cutting clover is now at hand. This is 
| an important and useful crop for hay if properly cured: 
| otherwise it is worse than useless—it is positively 
| 


mischievous. Clover should never be suffered to lie 
spread out exposed to the sun, except for an hour or 
two before it is finally carried to the barn. On being 
cut (in fair weather, always,) it should be putin small 
cocks; in a day or two these may be turned over and 
doubled, two or three into one, with the greenest part 





thick at the head, secured by screw and burr. Lifting 
(z) at each end of head. Brace ropes, (F). Lifting 
rope, (D), which is to go over a pulley suspended from 


‘one of the rafters, a few feet inside of the mow. 


This rope passes down under another pulley fixed to 
the bottom of the door post (as seen in Fig. 2,) and 
from thence is attached to the horse. 











The wagon load of hay is driven upon the barn floor, 
the fork inserted, when the fork-full is drawn up by 
the horse, while the man upon the load steadies the 
draft by means of the rope from the end of the han- 
dle. When the fork-full is raised to its place, this rope 









uppermost; it will thus sweat and make in the cock 
and when at the end of three to five days itis opened, 


is slackened and the burden falls off or is disposed of 
by the man who “ mows away.” The horse is then 
backed up and the fork drawa down for another draft. 
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POINTS OF CATTLE, marking of the Hereford, though grey Herefords or 


cream-colored were not uncommon—l. 

THE BULL. 

_ | Same general remarks in regard to points of the 
Purity of Blood—As traced back to the satisfaction | Hereford bull as made in reference to the Short-horn. 

of committees, to imported blood on both sides, from | 

some known English breeder, or as found in Eyton’s | Purity of Blood—As traced back to importations of 


Hereford Herd Book—»40. . both dam and sire, under such evidence as will satisfy 
The Head—Moderately small, with a good width of | .ommittees—40. 


CONCLUSION OF MR. ROTCH’S STANDARD. 


HEREFORDS—THE Cow. 


AYRESHIRES—THE COW. 


forehead, tapering to the muzzle; the cheek bone ra-- ‘ye Head—As in other breeds, small; the face long 
ther deep, but clean in the jaw; the nose light in its ang narrow; the muzzle and nose dark—2. 
color, and the whole head free from fleshiness—2. = | ‘q¥%ie Eye—Placid and not strikingly large—1. 
The Eye—Full, mild, and cheerful in its expression, ‘T'’he Ear—Of full size and of an orange color with- | 
—1. in—2. 
The Ear—Of medium size—1. The Horns—Small, tapering, with an outward and 


The Horns—Light and tapering, long and spreading, | upward turn, and set on wide apart, the face.some- 
with an outward and upward turn, giving a gay and what dishing—1. 


lofty expression of the whole head—3. | The Neck—Of medium length, clean in the throat, 
The Neck—Of a medium length; full in its junc-| very light throughout, and tapering to the head—1. 

tion with the shoulders, spreading well over the shoul-| The Shoulders—Lying snugly to the body, thin at 

der points, and tapering finely to the head—3. their top, small at their points, not long in the blade, 
The Chest—Broad, round, and deep; its floorrunning | nor loaded with muscle—3. 

well back of the elbows, which, with a springing fore-| T'he Chest—Must retain sufficient width and round- 

rib, gives great interior capacity to this all-important | ness to secure constitution. The lightness of the fore- 

portion of the body—8. quarter, and the “ wedge-shape ” of the animal, from 


Thg Brisket-—When in flesh, largely developed, de- the hind-quarter forward, arising more from a small, 
sce &. low between the legs, and deep, by covering flat, and thin shoulder, than from any undue narrow- 
the anterior portion of the sternum, or breast-bone, ness of the chest—6. 
but never interfering with the action of the animal, The Crops—Easily blend in with so thin a shoulder, 
when in working condition—3. /and thus prevent all hollowness behind—3. 

The Shoulder—Lying snugly and closely in toward The Brisket—not over-loading the fore-end, but light 
the top, and spreading toward the points; the blade —2. 
sloping somewhat back, and running pretty well up| The Back—Should be straight and the loin wide; 
into the withers, which, by rising a very trifle above the hips to be rather high and well spread—8. 
the level line of the back, gives to the ox avery up- The Pelvis—Roomy,causing a good breadth of what 
standing and beautiful fore-end. The whole shoulder is termed the “ thurl ” or “ round-bone,” and between 
well clothed with muscle—3. the points of the ramps—4. 

The Crops—Filling all up evenly behind the shoul-| The Quarters—Long, tolerably muscular, and full in 
ders and blending it smoothly in with the muscles of their upper portion, but mouiding into the thighs be- 


the back—2. low, which should have a degree of flatness, affording 
The Back, Loins and Hips—Should be broad, wide, | thus more space for a full udder. The flank well let 
and level—4. down, but not heavy—6. 


The Rumps—Should lie nearly or quite levei with, The Ribs—Behind spring out very round and full, 
the back, and their covering should be abundant, mel-| affording space for a large udder, which by Ayrshire 
low, loose, and freely moving under the hand, thus breeders is considered very essential to secure the 
showing great aptitude to fatten—4. milking property; the whole carcass thus acquiring 

The Pelvis—Roomy; indicated by wide hips, as al-| increased volume toward its posterior portion—4. 
ready mentioned, and the space between the rumps,| The Rumps—Nearly level with the back, projecting 
earn should stand = cp giving * general breadth | eee i re 3) 

o the posterior portion of the animal—4. é Tail—Thin in its cord, of full length, light in 
The Twist—Broad and full—2. its hair, and set somewhat further into the pak iiee 
The Hind Quarter—Large and thoroughly develop-| would be admissible with some other breeds—1. 

ed in its upper and more valuable portions, as beef. | The Legs—Delicate and fine in the bone, inclining 

a ‘ere gradually tapering to the hock, but muscu-| to tg dome wg Arg * ge at the joints—1. 

ar—3. e r—In this breed, is of more especial im- 

The Carcass—Round throughout; full and dpetion,! portance, as the Ayrshires have been bred siete ex- 
a hee a of — level, or nearly so—1. | clusively with reference to their milking properties. 
ank—Full and wide—1. |The great feature of the udder should be capacity, 

The Legs—Straight, upright; firmly placed to sup-| without being fleshy. It should be carried lomeels 
a soppincesee weight; a ore Soe sinew,| and broadly forward and show itself largely behind. 

ut by no means a large, coarse, cannon bone—3. As it rises upward it should not mingle too immedi- 

The Tail—Large and full at its point of attachment, | ately with the muscle of the thighs, but continue to 
but fine in its cord—1. preserve its own peculiar texture of skin—thin, deli- 

The Carriage—Prompt, resolute, and cheé¥ful; and cate and ample in its folds. The teats should stand 
in the ox, gay and lively—1. | wide apart, and be lengthy, but not large and coarse 

The Quality—Is indicated by a flexible, soft, yet sub- | —6. 
stantial skin, resting on a somewhat firm, but rich,| The handling will show the Skin to be of medium | 
me mh p and eg ntance, ape cing oe as ary pe moricoy on moving age under the hand and 
animal approaches its maximum of high condition—8.| evincing a readiness in the animal to t 

a ae ae eae _ rl, pies | when sy on the constitution is no coe a 

der—Should be such as will afford the best) the milk pail—4. 

promise of capacity and product—1. ' The Hair—Soft and thick; in the phraseology of 

Red or rich brown colors, oftentimes very dark, with a| the country, wooly—1. 
white or “brockled” face—Are now the colors and! The Color—Varies; a dark red, a rich brown, a liver 
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color, or mahogany, running into almost a black; 
those very much broken and spotty at the edges on a 
white ground are the favorite colors at the present 
time. The light yellow, is, however, a color some- 
times found on very good cows, but these pale colors 
are objected to from an impression that such belong 
to animals of less constitution—1. 

The Carriage—Should be light, active, and even 
gay; this latter appearance is much promoted by the 
upward turn of the horn—1. 

THE BULL. 

Same general remarks in regard to points of the 

Ayrshire bull as made in reference to the Short-horn. 


RESULTS OF TILE DRAINING. 


Messrs. Epitors:—As you have published John 
Johnson’s account of his success in under tile drain- 
ing, you may also in corroboration tell your farmers 
that a miller here says that the only perfect white 
wheat he has bought this year was the crop of this 





same John Johnson, grown on those tile or pipe drain- | 


ed fields. Owing to the amelioration of the soil by 
draining, the wheat ripened a fortnight earlier than 
that of his neighbors; its rapid growth completely 
distanced the insect; yet the uninitiated farmer would 


say, after viewing the rolling surface, that it needed 
no drains. 


Our farmers generally at this time grow the Medi- | 


terranean wheat, which ripens early and escapes the 
fly; but it will not make extra or good family flour. 
The result is that our millers can no longer depend on 
this once famed wheat county to supply them with the 
de quoi to make good flour. But I am glad to say that 
hundreds of our best farmers are beginning to try Mr. 
Johnson’s experiment. Our tile maker, Mr. Wharten- 
by, cannot now begin to burn his kilns as fast as the 
pipe and tile are required. He will work another ma- 


chine this summer, and increase the number of his 
kilns. 


Your leader of the Ist May, in reply to professors | 


of chemistry, was to the point. It would seem as 
though the Almighty denied rain to the Peruvian 
Islands, to fit them for the store houses of nitrogen to 
supply its waste in the other portions of the globe. 
It does not take half a chemist to discover Guano is 
more strongly arotised than any other animal excre- 
ment, and that it contains less of the phosphate to its 
arote (nitrogen) than any other known manure, not 
chemically prepared; hence the assertion that “ Guano 
is chiefly valuable for the phosphate of lime it con- 
tains,” may seem strange if not owtre, coming as it 
does from a man with a handle to his name. But it 
is no argument to invalidate the capacity of the man, 
for I presume there is not a professor in our land 
worthy of the name, who will not confess at the age 
of sixty, that he was a babe when he first received his 
diploma. He who is capable and loves to learn, learns 
fastest after he begins to teach others; if it was not 


80 the schoolmaster would soon become a dogmatical | 
It is far bet- | 


pedagogue, a blind leader of the blind. 
ter to commit inadvertant blunders, which may be ea- 
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pensable to vegetable nutrition, and he may assent to 
the truth of your doctrine; but it will be evident that 
its importance has not either penetrated his mind or 
affected h:s will; but when he sees his neighbor reap 
the immediate benefit of a better system, his prejudice 
lets go its hold, and he becomes a zealous convert to 
a better practice. Last fall a man living at Buffalo 
sent here for a quantity of pipe and tile to drain a 
lot of 18 acres of intervale land on Buffalo creek, four 
|miles from the Lake. When he was putting down 
these tile two farmers rode up to the fence; one said 
|to the other, “ What on earth are they doing with 
| those pieces of earthen?” “I don’t know,” was the 
| reply. “] suppose they are for some kind of steam 
|works.” The man who tilled that lot the year before, 
| ridiculed the idea that it required draining; he said it 
| was all sandy loam but the low clayey patch next the 
plank road, that the water never stood on any part of 
it the next day after a rain; that even the clay patch 
always got dry enough to plow by the middle of May. 
| This spring he saw that field plowed early in April, 
clay and all, so incredulous was he that the clay was 
dry enough to plow, that he examined the furrows 
with his hands; seeing is believing, but feeling to him 
was the naked truth. ‘“ Why,” said he, his eyes start- 
ing in their sockets, “I never saw this land at any 
| season in such fine order before; I have not yet been 
able to plow a furrow.” °Tis needless to say that 
this man of stubborn unbelief, who could not be con- 
verted perhaps by all the professors in Christendom, 
was now changed “in the twinkling of an eye,” to 
that true faith which is henceforth to animate him to 
give his bone and muscle only to a better practice. 
Ere long I take it the two farmers will not need the 
same miracle to teach them the difference between 
| draining pipe and steam pipe. 

| Waterloo, N. Y., May 21, 1853. 





MORE OF THE “ PIGEON WEED.” 

Rep Root.—We were going down the river, a few 
days, ago, in company with a gentleman from the 
‘east, and noticing a field of wheat interspersed with a 
‘weed about a foot high with numerous branches 
spreading over the ground, our friend remarked that it 
| was that most unwelcome visitor to the farmer, called 
_in his part of the country “ Red Root.” He informed 
us that it grows from twelve to eighteen inches in 
/height, gets ripe a short time before the wheat crop; 
'when ripe, has a stiff, wiry straw which dulls the 
| cradle-sythe in cutting the wheat, so that an edge is 
|kept on the sythe with the utmost difficulty. The 
“Red Root” is most tenacious of life, and spreads 
with nearly the same rapidity as the Canada Thistle. 
He says the farmers would consult their interests by 
making a “ pulling bee ” and destroying the invacer at 
jonce. We saw another field below Gilboa which 
contained some of the “ varmin.”—Hancock Courier. 


Kentucky Sueer.—The Frankfort Yeoman says 
‘that a few days since Rozert W. Scorrt, of that coun- 





sily corrected even by ourselves, than to spend time ty, sold fifteen of his fine fat wethers at fifteen dollars 
hunting up obsolete authorities to confirm us and our | each, after shearing from eight to ten pounds of supe- 
readers that we are right, when a very little study of | rior wool from eachof them. They are of Mr. Scott’s 
nature’s simple lessons would convince us that we |new and now quite celebrated breed, which he calls 
were wrong. '“ Kentucky Sheep,” and which he has produced, du- 

Methinks the day is at hand when farmers will be-| ring the last 18 years, by judicious crossing with all 
gin to feel themselves a privileged class, not the mere | the best imported breeds; having commenced origin- 
blind drudges in nature’s great laboratory; but intelli- | ally with the common sheep of the country. They 
gent co-workers with her, with that faith in her infal- have large and symmetrical carcasses; are very thrifty, 
libility which lightens labor and gives success to every |and prolific; and yield heavy fleeces of medium wool, 
experiment. Tell a man how he misapplies his labor, | an exceedingly beautiful article, that well deserves the 
wastes his manure or suffers it to deteriorate by the loss | premium of from 3 to 5 # cent. % %b., which it usu- 
of that organic matter which is as volatile as it is indis-| ally commands over the common wool of the country. 
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THE LABORER’S HOLIDAYS. | While musing upon the moral bearings of this 
— question a few days since, as we were enjoying a 
This is a busy bustling world. From morning to railroad ride, we drew from our pocket the Home 
night, go where you will in town or country, you are Journal, and stumbled upon the following sensible 
constantly jostled by eager, anxious-looking men, who reflections, with which we shall close these present 
brush past you without seeming to recognize the fact remarks:—Ep. 
of your existence. Their eyes seemstraining atsome “ We should like to understand, why, in these days, 
object away in the distance, at which they have gazed | when steam does most of the hardest work, we should 
so long and earnestly, that their poor foreheads ache | have to toil as many hours every day as our forefathers 
and plead for respite. But no! the exacting task-| did, whose acquaintance with steam was derived chiefly 
master of the soul, brandishes his merciless scourge, from a slumberous observation of the tea-kettle. For 
and every fibre of the vital powers is kept in tension a century, ingenious men have been contriving labor 
like the strings of a new fiddle, upon which some saving machines; but whose labor has been saved 
musical tyro has commenced to murder the inoffensive thereby! It used to take the farmer half the winter 
notes of the chromatic scale. to thresh out his grain: he does it now in one day; 
It isso everywhere. We have seen men in the but he is as busy as ever. What is the use of hav- 
quarries and gravel pits, who toiled from Monday |ing the patent office packed with models, and of hav- 
morning to Saturday night, taking just sufficient time ing labor-saving machines in every shop, and house, 
to eat and sleep, as the dray horses do, and who never and barn, and shed, if, after all, most of us are obliged 
seem to indulge an aspiration above good bacon and to work as hard and as long as people did in the good 
cheap whiskey. We haveseen apprentices, male and old stupid days before the revolution? None, that we 
female, at various overstocked trades, who are held can see. But it seems the good time is coming at 
equally punctual at their posts, while the freshness of last. On a large number of wholesale stores, down 
their young life is withering away like grass tufts in| town, may now be seen a notice to the following ef- 
the summer drouth, in the chinks of these dusty pave-| fect:—‘ This store will be closed hereafter at three 
ments. We have seen merchants’ and shop-keepers’ | 0’clock on Saturdays.” Three hours are thus clipped 
clerks, receiving their initiatory under the eye of what | from the end of the week-—precious hours to those 
the world calls, the accomplished and successful busi-, who know how to use them. But why at the end of 
ness man,—we have seen such at their vocation in the | the week? Would it not be better to let out store at 
city, all day and every day, sharpening themselves in three o’clockon Wednesdays, as schools were formerly, 
the perfection of cool lying and bland deception, in the | and give the clerks a breathing time at the half-way 
forlorn hope that some day they would attain the en- house between Sunday and Sunday? But Saturday is 
viable reputation of a“ firstrate salesman.” We have good, though Wednesday might be better; and we con- 
seen farmer’s boys, upon whom the sun only rises to | gratulate the mercantile community upon this rescue 
light their way to cheerless toil, who are seldom or of one hundred and fifty-six huors ? ann. from the soul- 
never inspirited by the nobler impulses of humanity, oblivion of business. We trust the fashion will take. 
but learn to look on labor as an onerous duty and a| We hope the time is not very far distant when one 
primeval curse. We have seen kitchen girls, the 2fternoon in every week will be a universal holiday. 
“ bounds of whose habitation ” were circumscribed by We shall then believe there is something in the patent 
the cistern-pump on one side, and the dining-room door Office, notwithstanding present appearances are against 
on the other,—whose narrow back-stairway and low it.” . 
attic were fit representations of the moral endowments = 
of their employers. We have seen employers, and SUMMER FRUNING OF THE FEAR. 
self-employers, too, husbands and wives, whose whole _It is thirty years since I summer-pruned fruit trees, 
life seemed an unvarying round of work, work, work.) but I have lived to see that the science was very im- 
Who held themselves religiously bound to render life | perfectly understood then, and those who may succeed 
as unattractive as possible, by doing an eternal pen- | us will, I hope, be able to say so of us. Our pruning 
ance, which could scarcely claim the redeeming qual-| was done in August just on the return of the sap; an 
ity of obedience. We have looked thoughtfully on error if you wish fruit—a fit time if you wish wood. 
this and much more of the same character, and won-| Before this reaches your friends it will be time for 
dered what would ever come of all our boasted inven-| many of them to begin to prune—not by cutting off 
tions and improvements for the aid of the Industrial shoots and thinning out, but by pinching off the tip of 
world. If it is only toeat and sleep and put on goodly the young growth as soon as it has made six inches of 
apparel, we have made no progress in the last three| young wood. Some may require nibbing off entirely 
thousand years. If the Sour. is not to be invested with| where they form a thicket; but that is rarely required 
the higher prerogative of its existence, all our labor-| when the tree has had a judicious winter pruning. 
saving inventions might as well be left to flounder Strong shoots that offer to outgrow all others will re- 
where the chariots of Pharoah were overwhelmed, quire frequent topping during the season; and those 
when he essayed to pursue the fugitive Hebrews. of weaker growth will do with one topping, observing 
But we have a higher faith in the purposes of life.| to keep the proportions of the tree in the eye that it 
Man must learn that in the great census which is to| may be regular and uniform from base to tip; much 
fix the comparative value of men as men, he is richest defoliation should never be performed; the smaller the 
who has most developed the divinity within himself,— | portion the more healthful the tree; deprive it of its 
he is wisest who has deepest fathomed the Infinite, foliage and you at the same time deprive it of a por- 
and his eye most provident, who has best compre- tion of its roots. When the summer pruning is per- 
hended the measure of Immortality. No wonder, in| formed at the time we indicate, and in the manner 
view of what we see daily of the present polity of la-; described, the next season will show that many of the 
bor, that the conventional rights of ot are disre- | trees have formed fruit buds on this year’s wood. We 
garded and legal restrictions transgressed. The sys-| object to summer pruning during the heat of the sea- 
tem of plunder is so palpable that the dullest can see| son, unless it be an occasional exuberant shoot. The 
through it. No wonder that the Holy Sabbath, instead! tree at that period requires all the foliage and growth 
of being used as a sacred jubilee, is degraded to the| to keep the bole of the tree cool and the sap in active 
baser purposes of sensuality. We must not expect! circulation. Some trees, however judicous our man- 
the virtues of Angels in those whom we have appro-| agement, are tardy in producing fruit buds. We have 
priated as beasts of burden. | often, and do now every July and August, twist a 






































piece of wire or cord tight round a limb, which checks | 
the returning sap and causes it to be elaborated in the | 
limb instead of the root. Another method, and a very | 
old one too, is to cut out a ring of the bark about one | 
quarter of an inch in width, disturbing the sap on the 

surface of the wood as little as possible. From this 

old practice it will not surprise us to see a new one 

arise, that instead of scraping the outer bark off du- 

ring early spring, the trees will yet be entirely denu- | 
ded of their bark about the end of June, when a new 

bark will be made in 48 hours, and a new life, and 

new energies given to the tree. Weare not thorough 

arborists until we can take a growing branch of a 

tree and unite it to its kindred species at any period of) 
the year, and when that time arrives, planting will not| 
be confined to two short periods of the year. When| 
attending to summer pruning, attend at the same time | 
to thinning out the fruit; one dozen first-rate in size 

and fairness will bring more money than two dozen 

of inferior, or even mediocre size. Such is the opin-| 
ion of Yours, truly, R. Buist. 

| Philadelphia Florist. 

Fine Stock rrom Enetanp.—A Kentucky corres- 
pondent writes to the Lexington Observer, from Liver- 
pool, May 2d: 

“T arrived in this place yesterday from the North of 
England, after an absence of four weeks. We have’! 
purchased 19 head of bulls, cows, and heifers, at high | 
prices, which are all, I fear, that we shall be able to 
purchase. We should like to have as many more if 
we could find such as are suitable, for sale. 

We have purchased ene ‘Cleveland Bay’ stallion. 
He is four years old, and very fine. 

If the information will be of any service to the ra- 
cing men of Kentucky, I will state to them that ‘F/y- 
ing Dutchman’ might probably be purchased for $25,- 
000, that being the amount paid for him by the com- 
pany now owning him. I mention this merely for the 
purpose of showing you what high prices fine stock 
commands in this country.” 


Sioa dtitedtin eee 
LOOK WELL TO THE TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The extreme dry weather which is now prevailing 
in many places, will be very trying to the trees and 
shrubbery; especially to such as have been recently | 
transplanted: for such,a good coating of cut straw, or) 
other litter should be applied about the roots, to extend 
out as far as the width of the branches. Keep the 
ground loose by frequent stirring, by which means it 
will more readily absorb any chance showers. A lit-| 
tle artificial shade at this time may preserve the life of 
a choice shrub which would otherwise perish. Save) 
carefully all the slops from the wash room, &c., and. 
apply them to the suffering trees and grape vines. | 

Do not allow worms to build their nests in the trees 
and riddle the leaves; if these have not been attended | 
to, visit them with a swab of lye, or a jet of offensive’ 
liquor from a garden engine. Dr. Kirtianp inform-| 
edus last fall, that he had found an application of this| 
latter kind an effectual specific for slugs upon his cherry | 
trees. Of this we shall speak more at length in a’ 
future number. 

The abundant promise of fruit this season will ren-| 
der it highly important that the trees and especially | 
young trees, be not allowed to ripen an overload. 
Two articles in this number, from two of the most, 
eminent Arborists in America, will be read with inter- 
est, and, if heeded, as we trust they will be, with profit. 


When men try to get more good than comes nad 
well doing, they always get less. 











We cannot escape the evils of life by shrinking | 
from its duties. 
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STATISTICS OF OHIO AGRICULTURE. 


It is a very difficult thing to determine the precise 
proportion in which land in any given State is used. 
Yet, this is an all important fact, in determining the 
productiveness of land, and the condition of a people. 
In Ohio, however, we can do this with tolerable accu- 
racy; for both State and National Governments have 
ascertained different parts of the problem, to which 
the annual reports of the State Board of Agriculture 
have added much information. The following are el- 
ements gathered from these sources, and the conclu- 
sions to which they lead: 

Acres of land returned for Taxation........sesees 24,149,369 


Acres of land returned in the Census, as improved.. 9.851.493 
Acres unimproved .ceeessecceccccces coccccceccers 14,397,876 
Acres cultivated in 1850—in Wheat......scceceees 1,823,916 
Acres cultivated in 1850—in Corn.....sseceseceees 1,730,220 


Acres cultivated in Corn and Wheat.........eeee0. 3,554,136 
Cultivated in Oats, Rye. &....00 see eeeceeeeeeoes 1,000,000 
Leaving for Grass, Meadow, Fallow. &c., &c....+. 5,297,357 

It thus appears, that the entire land of the State is 
thus used, viz: 


Cultivated in Grain.......cccsseccccssccsccccece 19 per cent. 
“ Grasse, Meadow. 06s0c02cccccetssees si ¢ 6 
Ie Weeds 068 WestOisc cecccccoccnedss ssc cansces ae« s 


If we allow 20 ? cent. for woods and fallow ground, 
the grain and meadow land of the State may be dou- 
bled, with nothing but common cultivation. But, if 
we allow for the increase of skill, and labor, which 
always results from the increase of population, then 
50 cent. more should be added to the total produc- 
tion. As the people, now in the State, have a surplus 
of one-half their whole production, it follows, that 
Ohio can support ten millions of people, without feeling 
the burden of excessive population. 

The aggregate crops, animals, &c., produced and 
sustained on nine millions of acres as above distribu- 
ted, were as follows; for the year 1851, as returned 
to the Auditor: 


Wheat (adding 15 counties not returned,) bushels. .35,000 000 


| Corn, bushels, ...cce scccce seccccvcceccessesece « « 62,000 000 
| Oats, (from the Census,) bushels......+++ eee cecees 13,472,742 
Rye, bushels..... Sbeddbocdecesocceundesesedé ecoee 425,718 
Barley, bushels........cececccscccevcsesecccssces 354,358 
eas and Beans, bushels......scesececeeesceceee ee 


Irish Potatoes, bushels.... 
Sweet Potatoes, bushels. 
Buckwheat, bushels..... 
Hay, tons...eecceeees 
Clover Seed, bushels.. ee 
Grass Seed, bushels......cescecesccecccsscceseces 
Flax Seed, bushels. ...cceceeccecececcccssseeccece 
Maple Sugar, Ib8...++scecessecccscseucsseccacsees 
Beeswax and Honey, Ib8.......+seeceeecsnereccees 
Molasses, gallons.....ssscsceseceeeces eacccccces « 197,398 
Cattle 







Wee URI O CEC OSS OCT O CEP eee eee ee 


Horses......- ececonece enccccccooeecesescecdeses e 


In the above catalogue of articles, Ohio is the first 
State in the Union, in wheat, corn, flax seed, maple 
molasses, horses, and sheep; proving the State to be 
the first in the Union, in purely agricultural produets. 
In wheat the census crop fell, in consequence of a 
failure of the crop, a little below Pennsylvania; but, 
as the ordinary crop before and since, was nearly 
double that of Pennsylvania, it does not change the 
fact, that Ohio is decidedly first in wheat, as well as 
corn.—Mansfield’s Railroad Record. 


Fast Horses soon tire, and fast young men are a 
good deal like them. The youth that “goes it 
strong ” at twenty, will find himself at forty-five with 
a tomb-stone growing out of his head. 








Give a man brains and riches, and he is a king. 
Give a man brains without riches, and he is a slave. 
Give a man riches without brains, and he is a fool. 
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> eighteen inches deep, and filled with a compost of 
) peat, or swamp muck, undecayed manure, or leaf 
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June is the month of Littes as 
well as of Roses. No class of flow- 
ers are more justly deserving atten- 
tion and care than the Lily tribe. 
The number of different species is 
quite great, and all are worthy of 
general cultivation. The old sorts, 
as the common white, the orange and 
the spotted or the tiger lily, and also 
the beautiful native Superbum, are 
well known to most of our readers; 
but the newer varieties, especially 
those introduced from Japan are quite 
rare as yet in country gardens, and 
but few of our readers we presume 
have witnessed their gorgeously beau- 
tiful blessoms. 

The annexed cut is a representa- 
tion of one called Speciosum, which 
is one of the finest Japan Lilies. 
The flower is of a clear rose color 
shading to white, with numerous 
small points or projections of bright 
crimson, which give it a brilliant and 
strikingly beautiful appearance. An- 
other of the Japan varieties is of pure 
white, of the same reflexed form and 
with the same projections on the in- 
side of the petals. Another still has 
the petals white and the project.ons 
rose-colored. 

These Japan Lilies have commonly 
been treated as green-house plants in 
this country; but we have seen them blooming finely 
in the open ground in England, also in Phhiladelphia, 
and near Cincinnati—hence we presume that with a 
little care in planting the bulbs rather deep in good 
dry soil, and protecting slightly in winter, they may 
be successfully cultivated in Ohio gardens. Will 
some one who has tried the experiment inform us of 
the result and mode of culture? 

The following from Brecx’s Book of Flowers, may 
prove useful to some of our amateur floral readers: 


“ The root of the Lily, or what is generally denomi- 
nated the root, is a scaly bulb, the scales being laid 
over each other in an imbricate form, inclosing the 
germ, or bud. The bulb is not a root, strictly speak- 
ing, but a bud containing the embryo of the future 
plant. The roots are thrown out from the bottom of 
these bulbs, or buds, and unlike the fibres of the Tu- 
lip, are perennial; and on their strength depends, ina 
great measure, the vigor of the future plant. Bulbs, 
long kept out of ground, are very much weakened, and 
a number of years will elapse before they recover 
strength to bloom in great perfection. After the flow- 
ering of the Lily in August, the foliage of many spe- 
cies decays; the bulbs then are in the most perfect 
state for transplanting. If they are permitted to re- 
main long after this, and the foliage begins to start 
again, they will not bloom so strong the next year. 
The Lily should not be moved any oftener than is ne- 
cessary. It is not like the Tulip and many other 
bulbs, which are not injured, but rather improved, by 
taking them up annually after flowering. The Lily 
will do well in any well prepared border or bed. To 
have them in perfection, the soil should be excavated 
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Lilium Speciosum, 


and weaker sorts from three to four inches. In the 
borders, three bulbs, of the stronger-growing varieties, 
are enough for one group, or five, of the weaker sorts. 
They have a pleasing effect when planted in masses; 
or they may be planted in beds. Most of the species 
are quite hardy; but they will all be benefitted, and 
bloom more strongly, provided they receive a covering 
of rotten manure before winter sets in. 


Lilium candidum.—The Old White Lily.—This 
species has always been considered the emblem of 
whiteness, and is too well known to require any de- 
scription. A mass of White Lilies is always beheld 
with admiration, and they perfume the air with their 
delicious fragrance. The White Lily is, therefore, 
indispensable, and should be found in every garden. 
It sometimes attains the height of three or four feet, 
and is in flour about the first of July. 


Lilium martagon.—Turk’s Cap Lily.—There are 
many varieties of this species; some with pure :chite, 
others with purple, spotted, or variegated flowers. The 
petals are very much reflexed, giving them the appear- 
ance of caps. In strong soil, and the roots well es- 
tablished, the stems are sometimes thrown up from 
three to five feet, producing twenty or thirty flowers, 
flowering in July. 

Lilium tigrinum.—Tiger-spotted Lily.—A very com- 
mon, strong-growing species; but very showy, having 
fine, reflexed, orange flowers, with black spots. It 
has the pecularity of producing small bulbs in the 
axil of the leaves. It grows from four to six feet 
high, flowering in August, and is a suitable plant for 
the shrubbery as well as the border. It is very easily 
propagated, as all the axil bulbs, when planted in the 
ground, soon produce flowering plants. 





mould, a foot deep; the remaining six inches may be 
peat and rich mould. The bulbs of strong-growing 


Lilium Japonicum.—The Japan Lily.—This mag- 
nificent species of Lily, and its varieties, have been 


Lilies may be planted from four to five inches deep; | introduced but a few years, and, until lately, treated 
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as green-house plants. They are found to be as hardy 
as our common Lilies. and will, therefore, prove a 
great acquisition to the garden... . . . These bulbs 
have commanded extravagant prices; consequently 
are found in but few collections. As the price is now 
greatly reduced, we hope soon to see them more com- 
mon. 

All our native Lilies are beautiful, and very much 
improved by cultivation. While we are bringing to- 
gether, from the ends of the earth, the treasures of 
Flora, let not our own be neglected. These may be 
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with small, feeble, ill-formed buds and fruit spurs, 
loaded perhaps with small, worthless fruit, not worth 
picking up. 

Now those who desire to guard their trees against 
wearing out, must not be too greedy of a great crop. 
They must master that natural reluctance we all feel 
to pick off a portion of the fruit. They must thin 
them out so as to leave them evenly distributed over 
the tree, and only so many as can be brought to full 
and perfect maturity without injury or death to the 
tree. But we shall be asked, “ How are we to know 


taken from our fields and meadows, when in bloom, |how many we ought to leave or how many to take?” 
by carefully taking them up with a ball of earth, and | Well, we confess it takes some little skill and experi- 
in a few years will richly repay the trouble. |ence to thin a crop judiciously, but he who goes about 

Lilium superbum.—Superb Lily.—One of the most it in earnest will find some indications to aid him, It 
magnificent of our native plants; not common in the | Will not do to thin in all cases alike, because the vig- 
| vicinity of Boston, but in many paris of the State | orous tree, in a generous soil, will carry a large crop 
f and in New York [and Ohio] in abundance. Stem | without injury, and one that would be almost certain 
erect, straight, from three to six feet high, bearing a | death to a delicate or feeble tree having limited re- 
large pyramid of orange-colored flowers, not unfre- | Sources in the way of food, just as a healthy, robust, 


| 














quently numbering, when cultivated, thirty or forty. | well fed 


The flowers are much reflexed, They are found in’ 
meny varieties, with flowers from a yellow to an or- | 
ange scarlet; in bloom in July.” 


The prospect of an abundant fruit crop throughout | 
most of the fruit growing regions of this country, | 
have scarcely ever been better, according to the best | 
information we can obtain, than they are the present | 
season. The winter was of more than an average 
mildness; and the spring, though early, has been cool, 
without any violent changes likely to affect the fruit | 


buds. At the present moment (May 14th) Peaches, 


man can perform a day’s work with ease that 
a weakly, ill fed man dare not attempt. The growth 
of a tree, the appearance of its foliage, the length and 
thickness of its young shoots, afford a very reliable 
guide as to the vigor of the tree and its ability to bear 
a heavy crop. Some varieties are naturally moderate 
and constant bearers, and if kept under good culture 
might never require thinning, while others bear enor- 
mously some years, the fruit actually covering every 
part of the tree and requiring props and supports to 
keep them from being torn to pieces. Such trees can- 
not bear so in successive years, nor can they long re- 
main healthy. Then beside thinning the fruits, good 
culture must be given them in their fruitful years, and 

























. , top-dressings of composts in a well decayed state. 
mmr — ot show a pee etalon of | Garden pant may eee liquid manure and mulching 
wich i tebe = d es -. ae % an we could instead of top-dressing. Such care as this, not cost- 
e | neem ediahe Sinan Pa 0 wae 7 , there _ been jing much, will not only sustain the vigor and health 
8, | en Ae we 7 0 the dryness of the at- of trees, but produce large, handsome, marketable 
s. | pies - It has not, as far as we are able to judge, \fruits. When a tree is loaded to breaking down, one- 
5; | one any seriousinjury. Every thing looks promising. | half or three-fourths of the fruit is worthless, and all 
es | Last season the crop was very light génerally—in | the advantage of a large crop is lost. 
ad ae poy eae aol splay y+ apn Hype ver | We consider this subjectof much importance hn 
8 Now we wish to offer a few hints in regard to cer- | a oe thes anye f seer: penloge elt as. 
‘is | tain precautions, which the circumstances call for; vily; but every season we have to perform a thinning 
of that is, provided the crop will be as heavy as we have process, and we should consider the neglect of it 
“ | pa anticipate. It is very well known that in ‘nothing less than the wilful destruction of our trees. 
mi | | Soman ari cerceameete: weal |—Ge For 
- . em so loaded . - 
a | with fruit as not only to cease growing entirely, but, Great Westérn AcricutturaL Farr.—We un- 
re, _ to bend and break down under its weight. This should |derstand that it is contemplated by the farmers of 
- | be guarded against. Trees are in a multitude of cases | Jefferson and adjoining counties, to try and get up a 
mone | enfeebled, broken, contract diseases, and are, in short, | Fair in Louisville during the fall, of the above descrip- 
| ruined by excessive bearing; and every man who ap- tion. The plan is not yet fully developed, upon which 
are preciates the value of a full grown bearing fruit tree, they propose to organize, but we presume every thing 
ite, worth from $100 to $500 as the case may be, should would be put on the most liberal scale. Judges will 
The | guard against such a result as carefully as he would be chosen from all parts of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
>ar- | his ox or his horse against excessive labor that would | Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri: men most capa- 
es- | be certain to injure or kill them. ble to decide upon the just merits of articles presented. 
rom Trees, like animals, have constitutions that can, by | The time suggested has been October, after every 
ers, | proper treatment, be kept sound for a great length of thing of this sort in the upper counties of Kentucky 
time, or by neglect, or bad treatment, broken down. would be over, so as not to interfere in the slightest 
om- Our opinion is that the feeble, diseased, and short- degree with them; and if desired, the last days of the 
ying lived cogdition of the peach tree in New Jersey is due, | week might be devoted to auction sales of stock, &c. 
It in a great measure, to a greedy or careless system of| The Mechanics’ Institute and the Horticultural So- 
the over-cropping. We know how races of men and ciety, have already been organized, and it would only 
feet horses degenerate, from hard labor and bad treatment remain for arrangements to be made to join all inter- 
tfor | —how they dwindle downin size, lose their proportion, , ests and to make such a show as we of Louisville, the 
asily | symmetry, and intelligence—in short, wear out, touse | State, and the Great West, should be proud of. Lou- 
: the a very common, but expressive term. Trees “wear isville is no doubt the point for such an exhibition.— 
oe He rd ere yo ace pl pop that in their | Louisville Courier. 
‘ youth, even before they arrived at a full bearin 
cate age and size, began to look old—the branches twiste Many come to bring their clothes to church rather 
sated and gnarled, the bark rough and mossy and all covered | than themselves. 
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| Ta New Yorx Crysrat Patace.—It is now offici- 
ally announced that this exhibition will be opened on 
'the 15th of July. q 
| Tue Strate Teacuers’ Association will meet at 

| Dayton on the 6th and 7th of July. Dayton is a most 

| beautiful city with a population of over 16,000, and 

| we learn they are making ample provision for the en- 
‘tertainment of their guests. Let us put their hospi- 

| tality to the test. 
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| More Reaver Trirats—We notice with pleasure 
that many local societies are making arrangements 
~~~ ~ | for trials of Implements this season. Our enterpriz- 
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‘ing friend, Anprew Fartor, of the Farmer’s Empori- 
O HIO C U LTIVATO me um, at Bucyrus, will have a trial of Batt & Parsons’ 





———————~ | Reaper and Mower, on his own hook, on the 21st of 


COLUMBUS, JUNE 15, 1853. | June. 


Fry in tHe Wueat.—For the last week or two we SIFTINGS AND ANSWERS. 
read of much apprehension for the wheat crop in ta- | ~e 
ny localities in consequence of the ravages of the |. STATE Farr CommitTees.—In answer to numerous 
Hessian fly. These complaints come most distinctly | ‘nquiries and strictures upon the consolidation of com- 
from the direction of Montgomery and Preble, in the | mittees for the next State Fair, we have only to say 
west, and Muskingum and Tuscarawas in the east. | that we understand very well how the thing was done, 
Portions of Indiana and Illinois seem also to be thus | #94 can fully appreciate the motives of the member 
visited. If the scourge is to become general, it is | who took the responsibility of nominating most of the 


well that the preceding three years have filled our Committees. It suits us just as well personally, and 
granaries to repletion. |we are not going to make a fuss over it. Our indi- 


dividual services are bespoken elsewhere, and persons 
exhibition has yet been fixed upon by the gentlemen | ~ mr - ~ we Oe or thelr prinei- 
who have the matter in charge. It is our design to|P . P 8 * 

be on the spot to see what we can see. | Licutxixe Rops.—I would caution your readers 
against being imposed upon by men engaged in put- 
ting up patent lightning rods. However perfect the 
rods themselves may be, the insulators and holders 
are wholly inefficient for the purposes for which they 
were intended, but not more so, than are many of the 
agents incapable of properly putting them up. I 
know of many who have been basely imposed upon 
_ by agents engaged in hawking these articles about the 








Triat or Reavers at Wooster.—No time for this | 


AcRricuLTuRAL CoLLecr 1x On1o.—The friends of 
practical education, in Clermont county, have been 
moving in the matter of establishing an Agricultural 
and Teacher’s College. The enterprize meets with | 
decided favor among the leading citizens of the county 
and we may yet be happily disappo nted in see ng a) 
truly Agricultural Institution spring up among the 
thriving farmers of Clermont. The undertaking is 
one of no small magnitude if our friends propose to wap eosin t. > oa - , 
establish a permanent and living school, and we hope | Rartroap To Mr. Arry.—The Cot’s big boy, who is 
they will sufficiently count the cost, and not add an-|® Civil Engineer, now load ean a route for the Pitts- 
other to the whited sepulcres, with great sound ng burg and Maysville Railro » writes from McConnells- 
names, signifying nothing. ville, as follows: “ McConnellsville is situated in the 


.._|midst of the highest imaginable hills, and if there was 

U. 8. Parent Orrice —Wwm. S. Kine, Esq., Edito’ | any spirit of stagnate in the town, they could not ex- 
of the Journal of Agri ulture, has been appointed t ‘tend it much further. The prettiest place of all is 
the Agricultural Departm -nt in the Patent Office, a! | the one formerly occupied by Mrs. Gace. It is situa- 
Washington. ‘ted about half way up a big hill—the prettiest kind of 
Premium Macuines.—We notice with some little la brick house, somewhat commodious, in just the big- 
amusement, that the proprietors of several of th | gest, greenest yard you ever did see. It is a wonder 
leading agricultural machines, in their advertisement: to me she ever left it to live in a “ hired house,” as 
set up their claims and honors pretty steep. Without she writes. I run a line directly through the yard, 
desiring to say one word in disparagement of the ex-|about four rods from the mansion, which threw the 
cellencies of any of these inventions or improvements, | inhabitants into a terrible sweat for fear of the De- 
we may be doing a simple act of justice to state the | stroyer. We have now changed it, so that it runs 





































facts in the case. lower down, but still pretty near. 
At the first Ohio State Fair, in 1850,a premium, There will be a great crop of peaches in Morgan 
was awarded to B. Densmore, of Brockport, N. Y., for | county this year. A. L. H.” 


the best Reaping machine; and also, to A. J. Purvi-| Syerp-Krturxc Docs—I am informed that more 
ance, of Jefferson county, O., for Reamny and M « | than 100 sheep have been killed by dogs in one flock, 
ing machine. At the second Ohio State Fair,in 1851 | in Waynesfield township, in this county, within a few 
a premium was awarded to Hussry’s Machine, manu- | weeks, and what shall be done? It has been suggest- 
factured by Minturn, Aten & Co., of Urbana. At/ ed that every person that keeps a dog should be made 
the trial of Implements at Springfield, last July, which | to give bail, with surety for all damage hi# dog may 
was to take the place of awards at the State Fair, the |do; and if he fails to give bail with security, have 
first premiums were awarded to B. Densmore for » | some one appointed to kill the dogs. Poor and irre- 
Reaper, and to Howarp & Co., of Buffalo. N Y.. fo | sponsible men keep half-starved dogs greatly to their 
Ketcuum’s Mower. Hussty’s Reaper and Mower, by | own injury, and dangerous to the security of others’ 
Minturs, AtLEN & Co., received the second premium | property. An old man in Connecticut used to say, 
in each class. No other awards have been made on |“ every poor man would have a dog, and a very poor 
Reapers or Mowers by the Ohio State Board of Agri-|man would have two dogs, and a devilish poor man ‘ 
culture, that we are aware of. At the approaching | would have three dogs,” and how is the injury to be 
trial at Wooster we shal! not be surprised to see some | made up? Yours, &c., . K. 

of the former decisions reversed. Lucas county, May, 1853. 
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The Grapes ripened in a hot-house, by Wm. Heav- 
HorTicuLTuRAL ExniBITION—STRAWBERRIES—CHERRIES, &c. ae SON deservedly much admired; and pe A the first 
foe good specimens ever shown, we believe, atthisseason ¢ 
The Spring Exhibition of the Cincinnati Horticul- |in these parts. Further notes on things around Cin- 
tural Society was held on the Ist and 2d inst.—justin | cinnati, Dayton, &c., in our next. M. B. B. 
the midst of the season of Strawberries and Roses.| Cincinnati, June 7, 1853. 
Considering the drouth of the preceding two weeks, = tie ¥ 
the display of both fruits and flowers was remarkab! Crops in THE Mramr Vatitys.—The drouth in this 
good. The strawberry crop promised well this season, | P@'t of the State was somewhat relieved by a shower 
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but has been cut short by the drouth, so that not over 
one-half a fair average crop has been realized. The 
specimens shown at the Exhibition were not as nu- 
merous as we expected to see, nor as generally large; 
but some of the new kinds especially were very hand- 
some and afforded much interest to visitors from other 
places. 


McAvoy’s Superior, is the variety for which the 


on the 6th inst.; but the week of hot sunny weather 


|which followed, has made the ground very dry again, 
and crops are now suffering greatly. Corn is back- 
| ward, but may do well yet. Oats and hay will be light, 


and pasturage quite short. Wheat is a good deal in- 
,jured by the fly in many places, but still promises a 
|moderately fair crop. Barley, rye and flax, also, look 
,tolerably well. Orchards promise an abundance; but 


premium of $100 was awarded a year or two since, as | arden fruits and vegetables are badly injured by 
the best strawberry known for this region; and from | routh. + Be 
the specimens shown, as well as from the testi- Dayton, O., June 11, 1853. 
mony of numerous persons who have grown it, we be- 


lieve it is justly entitled to the honor it has received. A GLANCE AT LICKING COUNTY. 
The fruit is of large size and fine flavor; the plants | 


. \ ans | Having occasion to visit the staunch old precinct of 
vigorous, hardy, and very productive—blossoms pistil- || icking recently, we made the best use of our time by 
late. Loncwortn’s Prolific, is regarded as the next 


. a wapaey \looking hastily at the prospects of farmers in that 
in value of the new varieties. This is is a hermaphro- | region. The present appearance seems to indicate 


dite variety, and will yield a full crop without any la less favorable prospect for some crops than we have 


other varieties growing near it—which Mr. L. and | seen elsewhere. The dry weather has been severe 
some others have formerly believed no variety of straw- | yyon the grass on highlands, and the meadows and 


berry could do. Its size is not quite equal to McA- the pastures are consequently rather short. Grain 
voy’s Superior, but its form and color are superior. | fields are looking considerably uneven; such as were 
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Several other new varieties produced from seed in this | we}} tilled, look quite promising. 


vicinity, by McAvoy and others, are attracting much 
attention. 

In the market we found the Hudson variety still 
maintaining the ascendency, as especially commended 
for its productiveness, flavor and firmness, rendering it 
easy of transportation to market without damage. 
Hovey’s Seedling was next in order and quality, and 
its larger size and more showy color secured for it a 


Our friend N. C. Perrer, of Newark, is dealing out 
\from his fine stock of seeds and implements to the 
farmers thereabout, and we doubt not both buyers and 
seller will reap good harvests from the mutual opera- 
ition. Our correspondent, Mr. Drtz, still takes time 
from his Railroad operations to keep up the credit of 


\his extensive garden. G. W. Penny, who recently 


dvertised Ayrshi l d Suffolk pigs f ’ 
ready sale at a few cents more # quart than the een dey “ go off.” a ee ra occ 


and that hurdreds of applicants 


Hudson. There were no specimens of Hovey’s at | for stock animals have to be refused. He thinks a 


the exhibition equal to some shown tbere by us, from | 
our friend, C. Limrert, of Groveport, near Columbus, 


good Ayrslire cow cannot be purchased in Ohio or 
New York. Our Yankee friend, Jonn Camrsett, of 


and had they not suffered by carriage, few if any, Vermont,is near Granville with a fine stock of French 


would have equaled them in appearance. 

Cherries have not flourished well on the strong, 
clayey soils around Cincinnati; and some amateurs, 
like our friend Ernst, have almost abandoned the hope 
of growing this fruit successfully. We found how- 
ever some good specimens exhibited by S. Rivrz, R. 
BucHanan, and several others; and a few days later, 
on a visit to College Hill, we found over 20 varieties 


ripe, and luscious, at the garden of F. G. Cary, Esq., 
who has some 200 cherry trees in bearing, some of 


them quite large, and assured us that he found no 
more difficulty in growing cheries then apples; only 
the hot sun in August will sometimes kill the bark, if 
the body of the tree, while young, is not shaded. His 


soil is clayey, but not as compact as Mr. Ernst’s. At 


| Merinos for sale, among which is that prince of wooly 
heads, the Buck “ Lafayette,” of which we remarked 
at the sheep shearing in Tiffin last year. 

| The labor and resources of Licking county are so 
| diversified that a partial failure in one or two depart- 
|ments cannot seriously affect the prosperity of the 
'great body of farmers. In that respect no county has 
greater security than this, and it is a consideration 
well worthy the attention of workingmen everywhere. 
_A judicious apportionment of all the industrial inter- 
ests among farmers and mechanics, is in the end most 
safe and independent. 

| nesdinemntinatag 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Mr. Bucnanan’s, also, and several other places a few | Tue Woot Grower.—The great demand for back 


miles from the city, we saw cherry trees of goodly 
size doing well. 

Plums and Apricots have been mostly abandoned on 
account of the ravages of the curculio; but Mr. Cary 


secures a good crop by the jarring process, as does falo. 


also Mr. Bucnanay, and they find it pays well. 


The show of Flowers, at the Rooms, was magnifi- 
cent; but we have not time to particularize, further 


than to say that the plants in pots, grown by Joun 
Savers, and by several other Nurserymen, were the 


volumes of this useful periodical, has induced the pre- 
'sent publisher, D. D. T. Moore, of the Rural New 
| Yorker, to reprint the first three volumes, which were 
edited by T. C. Peters, and published by him at Buf- 
e gratefully acknowledge the receipt of the 
reprinted work, especially as our former files were in- 
complete. 
Dye’s Banx Mirror, June 1st.—We have before 
spoken of this useful periodical. Mr. Dye is untiring 
lin his scrutiny into the operations of the Bankers— 








best specimens of skillful culture we have seen in | legitimate or otherwise. Semi-Monthly: $2 a year; 
America. The assortments of cut Roses were very | which includes also book of illustrations, coin chart, 
numerous and extensive, though not generally as fine and magnifying glass. Address Jony S. Dye, Cin- 
specimens as usual, owing to dry weather. cinnati, Ohio. 




































































































































































































































































A FLYING JAUNT TO KENTUCKY. 


We have just returned from a delightful tour up and 
along the Ohio, to find the editorial chairs deserted, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Barenam off for the Western Prai- 
ries. No wonder these desks have lost their attrac- 
tiveness, now every thing is so glorious without. It 
will be a marvel if even this solitary corner is not given 
up to spiders and blue-bottles next week, while we 
hie away again to some green spot fit for a Christian 
to breathe in; and so come back to our task like 
laden bees at evening, our heart cells filled with nectar 
from the flowers by the wayside of this good homely | 
world. But to our present business. After gliding 
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successful issue. 
‘of this jaunt, was a visit to the estate of Judge 


Se aS . 
VOL. IX. 


Among our pleasant recollections 


Beatty, President of the above written Association. 
This gentleman is an extensive and successful farmer, 
residing a short distance south of Washington, upon 
the Lexington turnpike. We reined into an avenue 
at the borders of his farm, and after passing some half 
a mile through gateways and among woodland pas- 
tures, came to the family mansion, standing upon a 
beautiful, breezy, and shaded hill side, in the midst of 
his broad acres. The tilled crops are mostly Barley, 
Hemp, and Corn. The country is quite rolling and 
and the hills possess a very rich, deep soil, producing 


| such trying crops as the above, for many years in suc- 





along in the cool of the morning over that matchless 
thoroughfare, the Columbus and Xenia Railroad, and 
sweeping down through the fertile fields of the Little | 
Miami, we drew up at the Queen City, and going| 
aboard one of the hundred steamers always waiting at | 
that little settlement, we were soon 


cession. Of course, the “ boys ” were all busy among 
the corn, which is making a good stand. The barley 
also promises exceedingly well. Mrs. B., with true 
Kentucky hospitality, treated us to a farmer’s dinner, 
well set off with delicious strawberries and the neces- 
|sary accompaniments. At the city of Maysville, are 
“FLoaTinG UP THE RIVER ON THE O-HI-0.” Tue Larce Heme anp Frax Works, 


Many pens have in vain essayed to sketch the mar-| Especially those for the manufacture of Kyanized 
vellous beauty of this grand panorama of nature. We| cordage. These are now in successful operation and 
have viewed it in all seasons—amid the blossoms of | consume vast quantities of material, which commands 
Spring—the full foliage of Sammer—the many color-| a price of about 5 cents @ th. Here also is the Flax 
ed hues of Autumn, and the grim, bald visage of Manufactory, which was projected by Dr. Leavitt, 
Winter, when the noble vessel opposes its quivering | for making short linen fibre into a fabric at the cost 
prow to the icy flood; and it is equally, though unlike, | of cotton:—not the flax-cotton of Claussen, but a veri- 
beautiful in all. ‘table linen fabric at the same price. Dr. Leavitt left 

All along this river upon the Ohio side, as well as| this place a year or two since, for New York, where 
at many points in Kentucky, we were passing ham-| We understand he is engaged with Horace Greeey, 
lets and villages nestled cosily upon green slopes, whose | in perfecting | arrangements for a flax manufactory 
names are familiar upon our mail books, and we long- | upon his favorite theory. The success of this enter- 
ed to step ashore and sit down to a friendly gossip | prize will be of great advantage to Ohio farmers. 
with these members of our valued circle of readers. | Tue Dramatizinc oF FLowers, 

Their names came thronging in our memory as we) Of which we spoke in connection with our visit to 
caught glimpses of their smiling homes, for we have | Dr. Krrtianp’s, at Cleveland last fall—where the Dr. 
pencilled those names so often, we could almost go| has the principal characters of Uncte Tom’s Canin 
through the list with oureyes shut. (Our compositors | upon his bed of Verbenas—has its counterpart in the 
say nobody can decipher what we write with our eyes | flower garden of our fair friend, Miss W., of Maysville, 
upen, but somehow they manage to make it legible} who, besides having named a very modest looking 
before it goes to the public;) but we were going ex-| rose—Cot. Harris, (bless her heert!) has given to a 
press, and were obliged to be satisfied with a search-| staunch, jet black Hollyhock, the significant (not to 
ing look from the steamer’s hurricane deck. Having | say spiteful) sobriquet of Mapam Stowe! 

disposed of the immediate object of our mission, we Tue Mure Trape or Kentucky, 


were in for Is far more extensive and profitable than many peo- 
A Courts or Days at Maysvitte, Kentucky. ple are aware of. An intelligent gentleman, our tra- 
This quiet old town, now numbering some five thou- veling companion, from Montgomery county, Kentucky, 
sand inhabitants, is just beginning to get the Railroad | laid the estimate entirely beyond our previous concep- 
fever. A route is in progress to the South-west by | UoDs. He informs us that large numbers of Kentucky 
way of Lexington; thence to Nashville and New Or-| farmers are now selling their lands at a high price, 
leans, which in connection with the proposed road | ($40@$50 # acre,) and purchasing Missouri lands, 
now under survey from Pittsburg to Maysville will | Which sell considerably lower, with a view to carrying 
make nearly a direct line between Pittsburg an New | 0 the business of mule breeding on a more extensive 
Orleans. Another line is in progress eastward from | 8¢le, and reaping larger profits. These animals are 
Maysville touching the South bend of the Ohio at| raised chiefly for the more Southern States. Asa 
Burlington, in Lawrence county; thence up the Val- sample of what is doing in this line, we subjoin a par- 
ley of the Great Kanawha, and across to Charlottes-| @gtaph from the Paris (Bourbon county) Citizen, of a 
ville, Va., connecting with a great system of Rail- late date: : P 
roads east of the Alleghanies, which traverse the| “ We learn that Mr. Henry T. Wilson, of this 
whole seaboard, from Maine to Florida. In these | County, purchased of Mr. T. F. Marr,of Scott county, 
great improvements of inland communication, no class | 0® Saturday last, 110 Mules, at an average of $150 ? 
of community have more interest than Agriculturists. head. The mules are two years old, their average 
The best markets of the country are thus brought to height is 15 hands 3 inches, and are in first-rate order. 
their own doors, and labor is sure of its reward. The lot is regarded by competent judges, as the best 
A measure was set on foot at Maysville, which we| in the State. As some evidence of the fact, we may 
noticed sometime since, for the formation of a oe that Mr. we ooo Jane omd.one . nme aoe 
andsome sum 0 ‘ ixty head o ese mules 
NortHern Kentucky AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, passed through our place on cbetion last, on their 
With a view of holding an exhibition at that place 


: : way to the State of North Carolina.” 

next fall. The railroad projects have somewhat inter-| The gentleman to whom we made allusion above, 
fered with this enterprize, but it has not been entirely | says it is no unusual transaction, to contract for suck- 
overlooked. We met with Mr. Owens, the active ; 


wi ing mules at $75@$100 # head. The St. Louis 
Secretary of the Association, who is still pushing for a| News also says of this trade: 
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“ Shipments to the Ohio river are getting to be as into the pupa state, (Fig. 5,) in which it lies dormant 
regular as cattle or hogs to the South. The Louis- until the next spring, when it comes out in its perfect 
ville packets go out frequently with 100@200 on board. |state; but some writers have expressed the belief that 
Three hundred and fifty have been shipped the past |a part at least of the earliest crop pass through their 


week.” | transformations in a few weeks, and are ready to re- 
We gratefully acknowledge the friendly personal |peat their mischief on late fruits if any are found 














attentions, while in Maysville, of Dr. Pappock, Col. 
R. H. Stayton, M. C., and Brother Coutts, of the 
Eagle, as well as many other acquaintances, whose 
frieudship we highly appreciate. 


re 
THE CURCULIO, ITS HISTORY, HABITS, &C. 

We have received numerous letters of inquiry, ask- 
ing for information in regard to the natural history of 
the curculio, and whether any effectual method has 
yet been discovered for preserving plums and other | 
fruit from its ravages. Many of these letters are from | 
persons who have not read the early volumes of the | 
Cultivator, and are evidently mistaken in some of their | 
opinions in regard to the habits of the insect, if in-| 
deed they know any thing about it; and even some | 
editors of country newspapers have recently put forth | 
ideas on this subject which convince us that they have 
mistaken some other insect for the curculio. We | 
therefore repeat, briefly, a description of the insect in | 
its various stages, as given in volumes 1, 2 and 3, of 
this paper, before answering further inquiries on the 
subject. 

The Curculio is the insect which every year through- | 
out this country destroys the greater part of the plums | 
and apricots, and sometimes many of the heart cher- 
ries. and even peaches—by depositing its eggs in the 
young fruit soon after the blossom is off, and these 
becoming small worms, cause plums and apricots to 
fall from the tree when about half grown, and cherries | 
and peaches to be wormy when ripe. 

This insect in its perfect state is a small beows | 
beetle, of the same family and general appearance as | 
the pea bug, but not over two-thirds its size. The fol- | 
lowing cuts show the curculio in its several stages or | 
transformations, as described by Dr. Harris, and oth- | 
er entomologists, who have carefully studied its habits: | 


al 


Fig. 2. 


} 


‘ “Sty 


- & 


Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 

Curculio in the perfect or beetle state. 
Its assumed form when shaken from the tree. 

Its appearance when at work on the fruit. 

Larva, or worm as found in the fruit when it falls. 

Pupa, or form in which it lives in the ground. 

Owing to its shy habits and its color so closely re- 
sembling the bark of the tree, it is not easy for an 
unpracticed eye to detect this insect on the tree; but 
by spreading a white cloth underneath and then giv- 
ing the tree a smart jar by a blow with a stout hand 
or a mal'et, a number of them will commonly, at this 
season, be seen to tall, and will lie for a minute or 
two as thongh dead, (as in Fig. 2,) looking like a 
dried bud off the tree, but very soon they will begin 
to run, and if taken up in the hand and not allowed 
to run off they will commonly, though reluctantly, re- 
sort to their wings, and prove that they can fly as well 
as crawl up into trees. This power has been doubt- 
ed by some; and hence various plans have been re- 
commended for preventing their ascent up the body of 
the tree. 


After the fruit has fallen, the worm or larva (Fig. 





1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


} 





4) soon leaves it and enters the ground, where it passes 


suited for their purpose; or they may possibly live 
through the winter in the beetle state, and be ready 
for early operations in the spring. We are inclined 
to disbelieve this hypothesis as notin accordance with 
the habits of this class of insects generally. 

In view of the difficulty if not impossibility of 
guarding effectually against the ravages of this insect, 
we have been asked whether in our opinion there is 
any reason to hope that it will have its day and disap- 
pear, at least for some years, as has been the case 
with some other injurious insects. But we are sorry 
to state that we see no grounds on which to found 
such a hope. Its appearance and ravages have during 
the past 25 or 30 years extended over this country, 
from the east to the west, keeping pace with the 
spread of population or of fruit cultivation, and we 
have yet to learn of a single locality where it has once 
prevailed and has disappeared, unless it has been 
starved out by the absence of fruits suited toits use. 

We are not, however, among those who despair of 
some method being devised for preserving at least a 
portion of our plums, &c., from this little marauder, 
although it may cost some pains. Indeed several of 
the methods that have been recommerded in this and 
other papers are now in successful practice by numer- 
ous persons; especially the keeping of plenty of pigs 
and poultry among the trees during spring and summer; 
and next to this, jarring off the insects on to a sheet 
and destroying them daily or oftener during the 3 or 
4 weeks in which they do the mischief. 

At the recent exhibition of the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society, loaded branches of plums and apricots 
were exhibited by R. Bucnanan, Esq., quite free from 
curculio, having been preserved by the jarring process, 
Paving or coating the surface of the ground under the 
trees with cement, has also been found successtul; and 
we live in hopes that still easier and more effective 
methods will be discovered—hence we hope that ex- 
periments will be further multiplied and the results 
made public. 





Ittivors State Farn.—Springfield has been fixed 
upon by the Executive Board as the place for holding 
the Agricultural Fair. The sum of 1500 has been 
appropriated for Premiums. The time of holding the 
same will be the second week of October. The Ag- 
ricultural Association of Sangamon, County has offer- 
ed the use of beautiful grounds west of the city. The 
The first gathering of a festival so important, will be 
an era in the history of Illinois, and what State, we 
ask, bids fairest to take the lead in agricultural pro- 
ducts twenty years hence!— Chicago Tribune. 


“TOUCH US GENTLY, TIME!” 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Touch us gently, gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream! 
Humble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
(One is lost—an angel fied 
To the azure overhead !) 


Touch us gently, gently, Time! 

We've not proud nor soaring wings: 
Our ambition, ovr content, 

Lies in simple. simple things. 
Humble vovagers are we. 

O’er Life’s dim unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime— 
Touch us gently, gently, Time. 
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|excellent way than the common one. Have the 

| kitchen and ail other floors not designed for carpeting, 

either painted or covered with a cheap home-made oil 
= cloth. They can then be washed with so little labor 
and time that a great saving is effected. Pantry and 
_ cupboard shelves should also be painted. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 





NUMBER II. 
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In planning and constructing a house do not allow | 
steps to be placed between the dining room and kitchen. | 
If they must be placed somewhere, let it be at the en- 
trance of the dining room, but to pass continually over 
a step or several steps between the dining room and 
kitchen is a great waste of energy, not to mention the 
increased liability to breakage, as dishes and food are 
carried up and down. 

Next secure an abundance of closet room about the 
kitchen. A commodious pantry should be built on! 
that side of the house which is coolest in summer, | 
with bins or boxes and shelves to hold food of all 
kinds, kitchen ware, &c. Another equaliy large clo- | 
set or kettle room should be added, with one side well | 
supplied with nails for brooms, mops, dust paas, clothes | 
line and bag for soiled clothes, dish towels and dust-| 
ers, sun bonnets, &c. The other side should have | 
shelves for ironing sheet and irons, Bath brick, rotten | 
stone, and whiting, for knives, brass and silver, soap, 
candle sticks and iron ware of all kinds. With such | 
conveniences as these, the kitchen can always be kept , 
neat and free from unsightly objects. We should 
count this latter closet indispensable for a tidy house- 
keeper; and yet how commonly we find it entirely | 
overlooked. 

Cupboards for table dishes should open into the di-| 
ning room; and we prefer the plan of having these 
shelves between the dining room and kitchen with 
doors both sides, so that as the dishes are washed in| 
the kitchen, they can be set in their place from that 
side, and as they are needed in the dining room they | 
can be taken from that side. We believe all who 
have tried this plan are highly pleased with it. A) 
store room for barrels of flour, meal, &c., and for fruit, | 
is essential if the family be large. 

The cellar stairs should pass directly from the 
kitchen, and the cellar should be well drained, ventila-, 
ted and lighted. A shelf or two should be suspended | 
from the ceiling for articles needing plenty of air and | 
protection from rats and mice; anda good safe or close 
cupboard with sides of perforated tin should be kept 
here for dishes of food. It will keep them cool and) 
secure from depredations. | 

If a milk house is wanted, many a farmer’s wife 
could probably give better directions for one than we, 
but we will say that the one we have used (for we) 
have sold many a pound of hard, golden butter in Co-| 
lumbus, from our one cow, besides using an abundance 
of milk, cream and butter ourselves,) is quite to our, 
liking. It is built of brick, with the brick floor 
sunk about a foot below the surface of the ground, | 
and well drained. The well pump is a few feet dis-| 
tant, and when pumping, a portion of the water passes | 
into the milk house and keeps the bricks wet. Good 
ventilation is secured, and one side is fitted with 
shelves to hold the pans when the floor is too cold. 

A wash-room back of the kitchen is very desirable, 
unless the family is quite small. This should be fur- 
nished with a cistern pump, a good range with large 
boiler for heating water, and large brass kettle for 
boiling clothes, a washing machine for heavy bedding- 
or a barrel and pounder if a boy’s help can be obtain, 
ed, metallic wash boards for ordinary clothes, and a 
set of clothes bars, and stools or benches for the tubs. 

But to return to the kitchen proper. How many 
women weary their lives away scrubbing their kitchen 
floors. We, too, love to see a neat kitchen floor, and 
a house neat in every part, but think we know a more | 








But our space is full, and we must reserve farther 
hints for another number. Suggestions from others 
on this subject will be very acceptable, for it is cer- 
tain there is room for great improvement in the con- 
struction of our houses. 


Ne 


ON THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 


“ Frora Cestrica: An Herborizing Companion for 
Young Botanists of Chester County, Pa. By Wm. 
Darlington, M.D., L.L.D.” 


We are indebted to the author for a copy of this 
excellent work, a new and enlarged edition of which 
has just been published by Linpsay & BrackisTon, 
Philadelphia. It is probably the most complete flora 
of any one county or district ever published: and while 
it only professes to describe the plants of Chester co., 
both native and introduced, it in fact embraces nearly 
all found in the Middle States. It. embraces 615 
genera and 1393 species. 

The classification is according to the Natural Sys- 
tem, but a synopsis of the Linnean System is added, 
and the entire arrangement of the book is the most 
simple and complete of any work on botany we have 
ever seen. Much valuable information is given in 


addition to the botanical description of many of the 


plants; and the book is also enriched with several 
discourses by the author, from one of which, on the 
inducements to the study of Botany, we cannot resist 
the temptation to copy the following paragraphs, as 
most happily according with our own limited experi- 
ence in the pursuit of this delightful science.—En1- 
TRESS. 


“To the Agriculturist, the Gardener, the Physician, 


| and the Artist, a correct—and even scientific—know]l- 


edge of the Vegetable Kingdom is, to a certain ex- 
tent, indispensable:—for, a scientific knowledge of 
plants merely implies an acquaintance with their true 
character and properties—and that, every person whose 
business is with plants, is bound in honesty and good 
faith—as well by the requirement of self-interest—to 
possess. Such knowledge is, of course, to be best 
obtained by means of the most skillful, systematic, 
and facile method of investigation; or, in other words, 
by the help of a truly scientific arran . 

The successful culture of Vegetable Products, re- 
quires a knowledge of the character and habits of the 
Plants which yield them; and that knowledge—so far 
as it is possessed and applied—is neither more nor less 
than practical Botany. He whois acquainted with the 
greatest number, and best understands how to multi- 
ply the most valuable, is at once the best Botanist, 
and the most accomplished Agriculturist and Gardener. 

It is not desirable, then, that we should extend our 
knowledge of the useful Piants—and learn to estimate 
correctly, their true and relative values? Is it not ne- 
cessary, also, that we should have a competent knowl- 
edge of the pernicious and worthless Piants? But, to 
accomplish this, is to make a respectable progress in 
the Science ot Botany. Hence I contend, that a cer- 
tain portion of Botanical knowledge is indispensable 
to the Farmer who aspires to excellence in his profes- 
sion—and who would in elevating that profession to 
the rank which it is entitled to hold, among human 
pursuits. It is not necessary that he should prosecute 
the study in all its extent; for that would be the busi- 
ness of a life-time: But he ought to make himself 
acquainted with the Vegetation of the region, or dis- 
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trict, in which he resides—and he should understand 
well the character of all those plants which immedi- 
ately concern him, as an Agriculturist. This is a du- 
ty by no means so difficult as is generally supposed: 
And with the aid now afforded by elementary and sys- 
tematic writers on the subject, the attainment is ren- 
dered as agreeably interesting, to an intelligent mind, 
as it is profitable in its practical results. The man 
who does not know the more important plants by which 
he is surrounded—whose eye has not learnt to discrim- 
inate their characters—is deficient in one of the pri- 
mary qualifications of an enlightened cultivator of the 
soil. In truth, it is mortifying to see a good practical 
Farmer, or Gardener, ignorant of some of the very 
plants which it most behooves him to know—wasting 
his time, and his energies, in mis-directed efforts to 
protect himself from the vegetable pests which invade 
his grounds. Many of our farms are already over-run 
with worthless weeds, which are extremely difficult to | 
subdue; and we are menaced with the inroads of oth- | 
ers still more annoying and pernicious: Yet there | 
are but few of our Agriculturists who are able to’ 
identify these invaders, when they make their appear- | 
ance—or who seem to be aware of the importance of | 
prompt and vigorous measures for their extirpation. 

This ought not to be the case, among a people wel 
vested with the lofty privileges which we enjoy. The 
rising generation, at least, should be taught to notice | 
what they see—to observe, to think, and to discrimi- 
nate. Our young Farmers should learn to cultivate | 
their minds, as carefully as they do their acres; and | 
not be permitted to grow up in the neglect of om 





noblest faculties—nor—as a modern writer expresses 
it—be content ‘to wander among the productions of 
Nature, with little more perception, or enjoyment of 
her charms, than a cow on a common, or a goose on 
agreen” * * * #* 

In reflecting upon the interesting character of Bo- 
tanical knowledge, and upon the many inducements to 
acquire it—one is naturally led to ask, why a rational 
acquaintance with the Vegetable Products which every 
where surround us, and are literally strewed along our 
paths, should not be adequately inculcated in all our 
Seminaries—and especially I would ask, why such a 
humanizing and elegant Science should not be made 
an indispensable branch of Female Education. Asa 
mere accomplishment, it is entitled to rank with any of 
those ornamental acquirements to which so much time 
is devoted. Asa means of enlarging the views, and 
disciplining the mind—training it to habits of correct 
observation, and profitable reflection—the Study of 
Plants is far superior to many of the fashionable and 
fugitive attainments, which so generally engross the 
attention of young Ladies. It is a pursuit, too, which 
carries with itits own reward. The knowledge which 
it affords, is at once pleasing ‘in the acquisition, and 
of enduring value. ft is continually called for, and 
always at command—ready to minister to the instruc- 
tion and gratification of the possessor—whether in 
the Garden, the Field, or the Forest. 

These Studies—said the Roman Orator, on another 
occasion—and the averment is no less applicable here 
—these Studies are the intellectual nourishment of youth, 
and the cheering recreation of age; they adorn prosperity, 
and are the refuge and solace of adversity; they are plea- 
sant at home, and are no incumbrance abroad; they abide 
with us by night—go with us in all our travels—and lend 
additional charms to the attractions of our rural retreats. 

Those who make only occasional visits, or excur- 
sions, in the country, will find their pleasure greatly 
enhanced by an acquaintance with the Plants which 
mainly contribute to the charms of the scenery: But, 
by those whose constant residence is in the midst of 
the vegetable tribes, a reasonable knowledge of Bot- 
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any should be regarded—not merely as an accomplish- 
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ment, but—as one of the indispensable qualifications 
for the duties of rural life. I have already intimated 
the opinion, that an American Farmer should blush to 
be ignorant of the objects of his peculiar care; and I 
know not why a Farmer’s Wife, or Daughter, should 
be entirely excused for a like deficiency. On the con- 
trary, I am of opinion that it is to Wives and Daugh- 
ters we must look, for the commencement of a salu- 
tary reformation in intellectual pursuits and discipline. 
The work must begin at that early period of life, 
when the character is being moulded under female 
auspices and care. The knowledge here advocated, 
is unquestionably desirable for both sexes; and I sin- 
cerely believe, that the most effectual method for dif- 
fusing it, will be—first properly to educate, and then— 
to invoke the co-operation of the Ladies. Their potent 
influence has been felt, and owned, in many a noble 
cause; and I cannot permit myself to doubt its con- 
troling efficacy in this.” 


«eee 


MUSINGS AND MEMORIES. 





BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 


1 am lonely, | am weary, 

Would you know the reason why? 
"T is not that the day is dreary, 
Not that cleuds o’erhang the sky. 
No. The April sun is ae 
Warm and genial as ’twere May, 
Earth and air in beauty teeming 
Woo my spirit to the gay. 


This new home is very cheerful, 
Husband, children—all are were; 
Yet my eyes are sometimes tearful, 
Tearful for old memories dear. 

By my window | am sitting, 
Gazing out upon the street ; 
Thousands, to and fro are flitting, 
No familiar glance | meet. 


Ah! I miss the birds and flowers 

Of the home I’ve left behind— 

Miss the hill tops and the bowers, 
Miss the odor-wafting wind. 

This is not the same old carpet 
— which we danced at night, 
‘These are not the time-worn curtains 
Which shut out the summer light. 


All is changed, e’en to the table, 
Where | scribbled rhymes of old, 
That was cherry, this is marble— 
Ah! ’tis marble, hard and cold. 

This soft seat of yielding cushion, 
This is not my worn old chair 
Where | rocked my babes to slumber 
With a mother’s patient care. 


But 1 will not sigh in sadness, 

Will not let my heart grow cold, 
Soon ’t will throb again with gladness, 
Soon these new things will be old. 
Kind and genial hearts are hov’ring 
O’er life’s pathway everywhere, 

They will come and render sacred, 
Carpet, curtain, table, chair. 


Flowers of love will spring in beauty 
To my fancy on the street, 

If the dusty paths are trodden 

Daily by familiar feet. 

If 1 scatter seeds of kindness 

Here and there, as best I may, 
Roses fragrant as the old ones 

Soon will cheer the lonely way. 


Home so loved—old friends so treasured 
Half my heart [’ll give to you. 

Half 1’ll keep in good condition, 

Warm and lighted for the new. 

1 may drop a tear of sorrow 

For the past—the far away, 

While |’m pilfering from to-morrow, 
Smiles and sunshines for to-day. 


St. Louis, April 28, 1853. 
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THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


Among the readers of the Cultivator, I wish to re- 
turn thanks for the Ladies’ Corner, that I may harp a 
little more on the Temperance question. Some two 
months since Cousin Gertrude asked, “ What shall 
we do for the cause!” “In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thy hand,” and may- 
hap we may reap as rich a harvest, as the husband- 
man who rises with the lark,and plows and sows with 
hope. To him I must talk, for he holds in his hands 
the power that shal! crush our ardent hopes, or help to 
realize our fonde:t anticipations. Many, very many | 
men, honestly and truly deem it inexpedient, and fully | 
believe they have no moral or legal right to interfere 
with the rights of their fellow-men, and will not “sign 
away” what they believe to be their freedom. Free-| 
dom to do what! No answer is necessary. Yet I 
would say to such, it is your duty to be your brother’s | 
keeper to a certain extent. Have you not a right to| 
vote a poor tax, protective laws for property, and pun-| 
ishment of crime! Do you not pay the crushing tax | 
necessary to defray the expenses of tedious and pro | 
tracted trials in our courts, where a fip has cost hun- 
dreds of dollars, and perhaps the life of a fellow-be- 
ing, with all its attendant wretchedness! Do you not, | 
from very charity, have to extend relief to the suffering | 
wife and children of the intemperate man, made so 
by laws which grant one the right to give the other 
the maddening draught, that he may thereby increase 
his inordinate gains!’ Oh, my brother! dare not thus 
to shift responsibility. Because thy soul is strong in 
its purposes, and hath ever stood upon the firm step- 
ping stones of integrity and manliness, while thy no- 
ble yet weaker brother incautiously stepped upon the 
miry foundation that let him down, down into the! 
deep slough of intemperance, dragging in his dreadful 
descent, fond hopes, proud aspirations, helpless wife 
and children. In al! our broad land every individual 
is conversant with the deplorable result from the rule 
of ardent spirits. Then in all this broad land it be-| 
comes necessary for men toact. Immense quantities | 
are made, stored, sold and drank, and the stench of | 
squallid, meagre, pinched want; vice, ignorance and | 
crime, creep up around us, and you do nothing to re- 
move the moral pest. Let not this appeal fall idly 
on your ear, but with a noble purpose meet the issue, 
and say to the rum seller, thus far thou hast been, but 
come no farther. M. D. W. 

Morgan county, Ohio, 1853. 

Remarks.—Mrs. WELCH must pardon us for not noticing 
her article sooner It was mislaid and forgotten, till discover- 
ed by chance within a day or two. We give the desired infor- 
mation with regard to the formation of auxiliary temperance 
societies in this number of the Cultivator —Ep. 

TEMPERANCE: 
HOW TO FORM AUXILLIARY SOCIETIES. 














A private letter recently received, inquires what ie| 
“the modus operandi, or what the proper steps to be | 
taken to form a society avuxilliary to the Women’s 
State Temperance Society,” and promises as soon as 
information is received to set about the organization 
of one. And as she suggests, others may be waiting 
for the same information. To such we would say, no 
peculiar organization is needed. The constitution can 
be original and independent in all points, provided its 
spirit be not opposed to that of the State Society, and 
the fact of being auxilliary does not bind the branch 
Society to approve of all that has been heretofore or 
will be hereafter sanctioned by the parent Society. 
For those who would like to see it, we will give some 
account of the formation of our County Society (for 
both city and country). 
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The ladies convened in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, agreeably to public notice, and organized the 
meeting by appointing Chairman and Secretary. 
Prayer was then offered and a committee appointed to 
draft a Constitution. In their absence a tree inter- 
change of opinion took place, and the constitution 
was then examined, article by article, and after some 
slight amendments, adopted as follows: 

ArticLe 1. This Society shail be called The Wo- 
men’s Temperance Society of Franklin County, and 
shall be auxiliary to The Women’s State Temperance 
Society. 

ArticLte 2. The object of this Society shall be to 
encourage the practice of Total Abstinence, and dis- 
seminate Temperance Principles in every laudable 
way. 

Articte 3. The following shall be the pledge 
adopted by this Society: 

No member of this Society shall make, buy, sell, or 
use as a beverage, or for culinary purposes, spirituous 
or malt liquors—and shall discountenance in every 
possible way the use of intoxicating drinks in any 
shape or form. Neither shall they deal (if avoidable) 
with those who keep spirituous or malt liquors for 
sale; or rent property wherein spirituous liquors are to 
be sold. 

Articte 4. The officers of this Society shall con- 
sist of a President, three Vice Presidents, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

Articte 5. Any person may become a member of 
this Society, by signing the constitution and deposit- 
ing (if practicable) the sum of 25 cents in the trea- 
sury. 

Articte 6. This constitution may be altered or 
amended at any regular meeting of the Society by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members present. 

ArticLte 7. This Society shall meet at 3 o’clock 
the third Wednesday in every month at such place as 
may be deemed advisable. 

The resolutions adopted by the Women’s State 
Temperance Society were read, and indorsed by the 
Society, and officers were appointed for the ensuing 
year. Interesting remarks were then made by a 
number present, and the meeting adjourned. 

We hope no time will be lost in the organization of 
county and township societies, and let the names of 
officers be immediately reported to us or to Mrs. R. 
A. 8. Janney, of this city, who is Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Let all who doubt whether women can do anything 
in this cause read the pledge of the Franklin County 
Society, and try the effect of it themselves. 





Tozacco axp Horses.—N. P. Wi tis, of the Home 
Journal, has been fitting up a rural home near New 
York, which he calls Idlewild, from whence he writes 
breezy sketches full of country odors. Here is a hint 
on preserving fruit trees, which good natured visitors 


| sometimes put in jeopardy: 


“Strangers wiil tie their horses to the trees from 
which I can least spare the bark they eat off, while 
their masters are rambling about, and 1 had just been 
washing the trunks of two or three evergreens with 
tobacco-juice, (said to be a six-months’ disguster for 
the worst kind of crib-biter,) when neighbor S——, 
with his white locks flowing over his shoulders and 
his calmly genial face beaming from unde. his broad- 
brimmed hat, drove down the avenue—a moving pic- 
ture among the beautiful cedars and hemlocks that 
made them more beautiful than before. . . . We tied 
his horse to one of the tobaccoed cedars, which the 
fine animal, a splendid bay, opened teeth upon, and 
immediately backed off to the length of his halter, 
taking an attitude of repugnance in which we found 
him on our return. . . .” 
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Ohio Exhibition and Trial of ae and Mowers, for the 


ear . 
[HERE will be an exhibition and trial of Reaping 
and Mowing Machines at the town of Wooster, in Wayne co., 
on or about the first week of July next, under the direction of the 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 

The days on which the exhibition and trial will be had, the rules 
by which the Exhibitors and Committee will be governed, and the 
premiums offered, will be duly published in pamphlet form by the 
20th of April inst. All persons interested can procure a copy by ad- 
dressing a line to W. W. MATHER, Columbus, Ohio. 

It is hoped a general exhibition of farm implements will also be 
made on the occasion. Every facility will be afforded in order that 
full and complete justice may be done to all parties interested. 

No premiums will be awarded on the occasion except on Mowers 
and Reapers. S. MEDARY, 

J. G. GEST. 
R. W. STEELE, 
Executive Committee of the State Board of Agriculture. 
April 1—to July. 


TKINS’ Serr-Raxinc Rearper.—This Machine 
was thoroughly tried last harvest, and received the warm 
approbation of every farmer who saw or examined it, either in or 
out of the harvest field, without a single exception that lam aware 
of. It also received the first premium of the Ohio, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin State Agricultural jeties, of the Buel Institute in Nl- 
linois, of the Racine and Kenosha County Agricultural Societies in 


as being the best improvement in Agricultural Machines. It has 
elicited the warmest admiration whenever exhibited, and is justly 
regarded as the most im ant improvement in labor-saving agri- 
cultural machinery that has lately been invented. It is not more 
remarkable for the beauty with which this complicated raking 
movement is effected, than for the simplicity, certainty, and strength 
with which it operates. 

The Machine is not only adapted to grain, but also to grass eut- 
ting, by alterations easily made. Having been lope mainly for 
reaping, and having had little opportunity to test it in grass, we do 
not like to warrant it to perform equally well in grass with one 
which is planned mainly to mow. 

The short space of an advertisement will not permit the insertion 
of certificates, &c., but circulars containing extended notices with 
ores and full description of the parts, their operation, &c., 
will be sent pre-paid to those desiring them. 

The Machine will be warranted to be a good raker—to lay the 

= in bundles for binding better than can ordinarily be done by 

and. 

The price at Chicago, well packed for shipment, is $175, of which 
$75 must be paid upon giving the order, and the balance, in note, 
half payable after trial, and half by the Ist of December next, with 
interest. 

The orders first received will have precedence; but I must retain 
the right to supply them at my option, as if a number are ordered 
from one region, it would be more expedient to supply them than 
scattered orders from a distance, it being easter to send a workman 
to put them together and set them running. Orders from Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois will have the preference. 

Not over 100, perhaps not so many, will be ready for the next 
harvest. They will be thoroughly built, and of the best materials. 

{== A Machine will be sent immediately to Cleveland, one to 
Columbus, care of Wm. A. Git & Co., and one to Mr. Jonn CLARK, 
Monroe, Butler county, Ohio. J. 8S. WRIGHT. 

Chicago, Ill., June 1, 1853.-3tt 


ENNOCK’S Patent Seep anp Gratn PLANTER. 
This machine operates equally well on all kinds of land, and is 
not injured by coming in contact with rocks, roots, &c. It will plant 
point rows and all irregular shaped fields without planting any part 
twice. With a saving of ten or fifteen per cent. in labor, it will, 
with two horses, plant from ten to twelve acres per day of wheat, 
oats, barley, or other small grains; and with one man and horse it 
will readily plant from fifteen to twenty acres per day of Indian 
corn, beans, peas, &c. It will save from two to three pecks of seed 
r acre, and yield from fifteen to twenty per cent. more than the 
road cast seeding, by distributing the uniformly at any de- 
sired depth, and leaving a ridge of earth between the rows. The 
roots of the ng plants are protected during the winter by the 
action of the frost and rain mouldering the earth upon them, instead 
of being thrown out and exposed as in broad cast. On this account 
the stalk is stronger and less subject to mildew, and is not so liable 
to injury by the "3 The farmer is frequently prevented by rain 
from harrowing in his in after it is sown, which harrowing is 
needless in seeding with this machine as it does the work at once. 
The first premiums have been awarded to this valuable machine 
by the New York and Philadelphia agricultural societies. Machines 
and Rights can be had on application to Gipron Swayne, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Agents wanted to canvass. I will give $100 for the wheat 
this machine will gain in yield in planting fiftyacres. I caution the 
blic against infringing on my Patent under the penalty of the law 
n such cases made and provided. The subscriber, thankful for past 
favors, respectfully solicits a continuation of public patronage. 

Letters, post-paid, addressed to Gipgon Swayne, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will meet prompt attention. 

Also, McCormick’s celebrated REaPIna AND Mow1ne Macuineg. 
Said Reaper is warranted to cut one-and-a-half acres of wheat or 
other small grain per hour, and to save at least three-fourths of the 
grain scattered by ordinary cradling, and to cut one-and-a-fourth 
acres of grass per hour, to be made of good material, and durable, 
with proper care. If upona fair trial next harvest, said reaper can- 
not perform as above represented, the purchaser will lay it aside 
and store it safely, and re-deliver to C. A. McCormick, subject to 
re-funding the money. 

For further particulars, address, (pos 


June 1, 1853. 





paid.) 
IDEON SWAYNE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEW YORK REAPER FOR 1853, 
MANUFACTURED sy WARDER & BROKAW, 


Laconpa MILLs, Spring field, Ohio, having made arrangements 
with the patentees of these justly celebrated Reapers, we are now 
—— to receive orders and furnish them early in the season. 

y have given entire satisfaction to the practical farmer, where- 
ver introduced, and become the most popular machine over all other 
kinds, for the following, among other reasons: First, the position of 
the Raker, who stands upon the platform facing his work is prefer- 
able to that on any other. Second, for its light draft; two horses 
being all that are necessary to cut from 15to 18 acres per day. Third, 
for its entire freedom from all side draft. Fourth, in its unequaled 
simplicity of construction. Fifth, from the peculiar construction of 
the guards and sickles it cannot be clogged by fast or slow motion— 
in standing, down or tangled grain. Sixth, it can be changed froma 
high to low cut, with great ease. Seventh, the cutting bar being 
placed nearly in line between the driving wheel and the inside or 
ground wheel, which latter is 30 inchesin diameter, does away with 
all trouble in turning or backing. Eighth, it is the lightest, most 
simple, and most durable machine in use; and for the truth of this 
recommendation we refer to any one of the 2 or 300 farmers who 
purchased them the last year, without one person being dissatisfied, 
so far as heard from; and we challenge any Reaping Machine to 
equal it in all those qualities which makes it valuable to the farmer. 

We warrant them to be well made, of good materials; durable, 
with proper care: that it will cut one and a half acres of wheat or 
other small grain per hour; that it will save one-half to three-fourths 


| of grain scattered by ordinary cradling; that the raking can be done 
Wisconsin, and the Gold Medal of the Chicago Mechanics’ Institute, | 


by a man riding upon the machine. And no sale if it does not fill 
the warranty, upon fair trial. 

Also, Agents for sale of KETCHUM’S Mowing Machine. 

April 15.-3tt 


JRINCE CHARLES.—This celebrated Horse will 
stand to improve the breed of Horses at the stable of John B. 

Arkley, at Henrietta Corners, Lorain county, Ohio. 

Prince CHARLEs was sired by the celebrated Black Hawk, of Vt. 
His dam is the celebrated Boston Mare, Butcher Gal. 

The owner of Prince Charles has, for the satisfaction of those 
who may wish the services of his Horse, obtained the annexed cer- 
tificates of the Messrs. Hills, the owners of Old Black Hawk. 


“Con. TRuMAN Boprtsu:—We take pleasure in certifying that the 
colt you own, ‘ Prince Chailes,’ was sired by our Horse, Old Black 
Hawk, and out of the celebrated ing Mare, Butcher Gal, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. He was foaled to E. Briggs, Esq., now of Rutland county, 
Vt. Prince Charles will be five years old the fourth day of July next. 

. DAVID HILL, 

Bridport, Vt., January 1st, 1853. D. EDGAR HILL.” 

Also, the certificates of Messrs. E. F. Clark and H. Robinson, of 
Pawlet, Vt., and of D. Williams, of South Adams, Mass., which 
certify that the Butcher Gal could turn the Cambridge course (one 
mile) in two minutes and thirty-five seconds, and was considered 
one of the fastest Mares in the country. 

Prince Charles is jet black, 16 hands high, and weighs 1,100 tbs., 
and trots his mile inside of 3 minutes. 

TeRMs for the use of said Horse will be $10—one-half to be paid 
at the first service, the other when the mare proves with foal. 

Good keeping will be provided for Mares from a distance; and all 
accidents, escapes, and thefts will be at the risk of the owner. 

TRUMAN BODFISH. 

Henrietta, Lorain county, Ohio, May 15, 1853.-3tt 


SHORT HORN DURHAM BULLS. 
OFFER for sale the following Short Horn Bulls, 


viz: 
ImporTED Wotviston, red, 2 years; bred by Mr. Stephenson. 
See English Herd Book Vol. 9. 
ImpoRTED Ear Vane, yearling, red; bred by Mr. Stephenssn.— 


Herd Book Vol. 9. 
Lorp SPENcER, yearling, red, by imported Third Duke of Cam- 
i by Mr. Stephenson. Herd 


bridge: dam imported Princess 3d, 
Book Vol. 9. 


Lorp Berwick, yearling, red; by imported Third Duke of Cam- 
bridge: dam, imported Princess 2d; bred by Mr. Stephenson. Herd 
Book Vol. 9. 

CHEVALIER, yearling, red; by imported Earl of Seaham; dam, 
Novice; by imported Yorkshireman (5700) to imported cow Arabella. 
Herd Book. 

CrusabeRr, yearling, red; by imported Earl of Seaham; dam, Fay- 
away by imported Yorkshireman to imported cow Pansy. Herd 


BankER, 10 months, red; by imported Wolviston; dam, Violet by 
Dandy, to imported cow Daffodil. Herd Book. 

Financier, 8 months, red; by imported Earl of Seaham, Dam, 
a Young Waterloo, to imported cow by Starling. 

er . 


1 also offer several Short Horn cows and heifers. All these ani- 
mals can be traced in the English Herd Book, and will be them- 
selves recorded in the forthcoming lith volume of that work. Cat- 
alogues with full pedigrees of all these animals, with full particu- 
lars, may be had at Cultivator office, Columbus, O.; Indiana Far- 
mer office, Richmond Ind. Prairie Farmer office, Chicago, Ill.; of C. 
M. Saxton, New York, and of the subscriber. 

AMBROSE STEVENS 
Post Office Box 299, 


April 1 to july t New York city. 


PORTABLE CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES.— 
I have now on hands a good supply of Cu.p’s Patent Portable 
Cider Mills and Press; Hicxox’s do. do. do, 

With Hickxok’s Patent Press you can press your currants, straw- 
berries, cherries, cheese, butter, lard and ta!low. 

For sale by J. M. McCULLOUGH, 

June 15, 1853. No. 162 Main street, Cincinnati. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Oxn1o CuLtivaTor Orrick, June 13, 1853. 

The uncertainty which always hangs over the incoming crop at 
this season of the year, holds the market in suspense. There isa 
good supply of old corn in the country, but the unfavorableness of | 
the season for planting has kept the price up. The wheat also | 
having to run the gauntlet of Hessian fly, weevil, rust, &c., is 
never safe until it is harvested. With this feeling our farmers are 
disposed to keep on the safe side, by keeping in store a good stock 
of old, until the fate of the new crop is decided. From present | 
appearances grain and provisions will not be any lower than at 
present, certainly until after harvest. The warm season has 
slightly reduced the price of dairy products. Wool meets a ready | 
sale at prices ranging from 35@55c., being 5@8c. lower than the 
highest prices offered early in the season. 

New Yorx, June 11.—Flour—Market firmer; sales at $4.65 for 
State; and $4.68 for Ohio. Wheat, western white, $1.22. Corn, 
65c. Butter, firm at 13@17c. 
Cincinnati, June 11.—Flour, $4. Barley, 40c. Rye Flour, $49 | 
bbl. Oats,4lc. Corn,46@48c. Cheese, 7c. Butter, prime firkins, 
11@12c, 

CLEVELAND, June 11.—Flour, $4.12. Wheat, 95c.@$1. Corn, 
yellow, 52c. Butter, good, 13@14c. Eggs, 7@8c. Salt, $1.87. 

Co_umBus, June 14.—Retail, Flour $4.25. Buckwheat Flour, 3c. 


Wheat75@80c. Corn,40c. Oats,35c. Rye,52c. Barley, 40@50c. 
Hay, $5.50. Butter, 12@15c. Eggs, 7@8c. 


Ohio Eyltibator for (853. 


TERMS—Owe DoLuarR PER YEAR. Four copies, ordered | 
by one person, (they need not be to one address), THREE 
DoLvars; nine copies for Six DoLLars; and at the same 
rate (Sixty Srx anp Two-Tuirps Cents each, or three 
copies for Two Dotuars), for any additional number— 
payments always in ADVANCE. 

All subscriptions must commence with the first number 
of a volume ; and back numbers of the current year will be 
sent to all new subscribers. 

Back Votumes can be furnished from the commence- 
ment—the full set of eight volumes, neatly bound in printed 
covers, with title page and index, for Five DoLiars; three 
volumes for Two DoLuars, or a single copy for SEVENTY- 
Five Cents. If to be sent by Mail, the postage is Twenty 
Cents per volume, pre-paid. 

PostaGe Stamps may be remitted in payment for small 
sums. 

Subscribers desiring the address of their papers changed, 
should state what Post Office it is to be changed from, as , 
well as to; and pay postage upon all letters written on their 
own business. 

Misstne Numpers will be sent to subscribers on notice 














Address : 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 





being given, free of postage. 
BATEHAM & HARRIS, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


such remarks as the editors may deem just. 


VOL. IX. 


POP 





EAPING AND MOWING MACHINES: 
Manwy’s Adjustable Reaper and Mower combined; 
McCormick’s Reapers, and Reapers and Mowers combined; 
Seymour & Morean’s New York Reaper; and 
Arkins’ Automaton Self-Raking a aw sale by 

Columbus, O., June 1, 1853. M. A. GILL & CO. 


JENN MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PHILADEL- 

PHIA.—FEMALE SESSION.—TueE Fat Session For Fr- 

MALES, in this Institution, will « September Ist, 1853, and 
continue about 16 weeks. 

Ladies attending this College will enjoy all the advantages of, 
and receive equa! attention with, the male class which is taught in 
a separate (Spring) course. 

The College is technically Allopathic, yet progressive and reform- 
atory. Its Faculty (consisting of eight professorships) are experi- 
enced medical teachers and practitioners. For Announcements 
containing definite information, address 

ABRM. LIVEZEY, M. D., 

June 15, 1853. Dean, No. 329 N. 12th st., below Green, Phila. 











HE WATER-CURE JOURNAL.—A New Vot- 
umME.—Now is the time to subscribe.—Published monthly, in a 
beautiful quarto. Illustrated with ongraring®, exhibiting Structure, 
Anatomy, and Physiology of the Human y, with familiar instruc- 
tions to learners. It is emphatically a Journal of Health, designed 
to be a complete Family Guide in all diseases. 
Terms—On one dollar a year in advance. Address, post-paid, 
Fow.ers & WELLS, Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau st., New York. 
“The Water-Cure Journal holds a high rank in the science of 
health; always ready, straightforward and plain-spoken, it unfolds 
the laws of our physical nature without any pretensions to the 
technicalities of science, but in a form as attractive and refreshing 


as the rye element of which it treats..—New York Tribune. 
June 15, 1853. 


HE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL—Devoted to Phrenology, Physiology 
Mechanism, Education, Agriculture, the Natural Sciences, an 
General Intelligence, profusely illustrated with engravings. Every 
family, and especially all young men and women, should have a 
copy. Published monthly at one dollar a year. All letters should 
be post-paid, and directed to FowLers & WELLS, Clinton Hall, No. 
131 Nassau st., New York. 
Young men about launching forth upon the activities of life, and 
anxious to start right, and understand their course, will find this 
Journat a friend and itor, to age them in virtue, shield 
them from vice, and to prepare them for usefulness and success in 
life. The various occupations will be discussed in the light of 
Phrenology and Physiology, so that every one may know in what 
pursuit he would be most likely to succeed.—PuBLIsHERs. 
June 15, 1853. 


ANDS FOR SALE.—I will sell all my Lands in 
Franklin county, west of the five mile stone on the National 
Road, being about 10,000 acres. Also, about 1,500 acres in Madison 
county ; about 10,000 acres in Logan, Union and Hardin counties — 
ail of it of superior quality, and much of it improved, will be sold in 
lots to suit purchasers, and on liberal terms and time. 

Also, all my Land east of the Franklin and Jackson Turnpike 
Road, same from the old Court House, in Franklinton, south west 
of and adjoi Columbus, about 200 acres —all of which will soon 
be cut up into City Lots of various sizes, and sold on the most rea- 
sonable terms. (Jan. 1.) M. L. SULLIVANT. 


J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
NO. 162 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI. 
NURSERY AND SEED FARM, 
Pleasant Ridge. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 
Horticultural and y foenees Implements. 
a 




















June 15, 








TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
Advertisements suited to the character of this paper will be 
inserted on the terms following : 
For six lines or less, two insertions......+s0e+esee.$! 00 
Longer advertisements, per hundred words, Ist time 1 00 
Do. for each subsequent insertion...... 50 
Advertisements will be estimated to contain 12 words in each 
line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No Adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement, Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnish- 
ed free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with 


























